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appeared in one of the neighbouring towns, without further extension of 
the malady. 

With every disposition to make liberal allowances for imperfections in 
the work of a newly formed Board of Health, the operations of which have 
been carried on in spite of such discouraging obstacles as those already 
alluded to, we must deprecate the careless proof-reading in future Re¬ 
ports which would represent the presiding officer as promulgating such 
astounding declarations as the following, on p. 49, “ Hygiene or public 
health is that condition of body, supported by physical causes, such as air, 
water, and food.” Nearly half of the volume is taken up with a reprint 
of Dr. Gihon’s very able and important report on the prevention of vene¬ 
real diseases made to the American Public Health Association, at its New 
Orleans meeting; with the Meteorological Report prepared by W. U. 
Simons, of the U. S., a signal corps stationed at Little Rock ; and with the 
mortuary report of Little Rock, showing a death-rate of nearly 40 per 
1000 in a population of a little over thirteen thousand as given by the U. S. 
census of 1880 ; although in fairness we should mention that local authori¬ 
ties consider this figure too low, and place the number of inhabitants at 
about 18,000, which would reduce the rate of death to 29 per thousand 
annually. J. G. R. 


Art. NXVII_ Excision of the Knee-Joint , with Report of Twenty- 

Eight Cases. Illustrated by thirteen Photo-Lithographs and Wood 

Engravings. By George Edgeworth Fenwick, M.D., C.M., etc. 

8vo. pp. 68. Montreal: Dawson Bros., 1883. 

In his preface the author states that, at the request of friends, he has 
“ thrown together a few observations on the subject of excision of the 
knee-joint, principally with the object of placing on record the statistics of 
the Montreal General Hospital in reference to that operation.” He further 
states that he has brought prominently forward a method of section of the 
bones, to which he attributes much of his success. This method was 
given to the profession in the pages of the Canada Medical Journal some 
sixteen years ago ; but it has not attracted the attention which it merits. 
Justified by his own success, he again urges its adoption. It has the pecu¬ 
liarity of including a removal of the opposite bone surfaces in a curvilinear 
manner ; so that, when the shafts are brought into apposition, the newly 
made convexity of one—the femur—shall fit into a corresponding con¬ 
cavity of the other—the tibia. 

This practical suggestion, which the author deems the most important 
of those he makes, is accompanied, however, by others, occurring inci¬ 
dentally, which add materially to the value of his brochure. Among 
these may be set down the emphasizing of the need for personal supervi¬ 
sion of the after-treatment by the surgeon himself. As the author remarks, 
“ A little trouble and attention in this respect will amply repay the sur¬ 
geon.” This truth is not limited to operations on the knee-joint. 

The book opens with an argument, which is scarcely needed nowadays, 
in favour of the operation of excision per se. But the author does not 
lay down clearly the cases to which he believes the operation to be spe¬ 
cially applicable, though he undertakes to do so; and one is compelled to 
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gather from the cases he reports that any chronic condition which inter¬ 
feres with the use of the joint, as a joint, even though it cause but little 
pain, justifies it in his opinion. It would almost seem as if his zeal for 
the operation had led him at times to operate when others would have 
hesitated; yet the results obtained appear to have been satisfactory to 
him and to his patients, and they would certainly be better judges than 
one at a distance. 

In the course of his remarks, the author takes occasion to express his 
disbelief in the theory which would attribute joint disease to extravasa¬ 
tion of blood into the cancellated tissue beneath the cartilage, relegating 
the cause rather vaguely to sudden strains, twists, blows, wounds, and 
cold, causing inflammation of the synovial membrane and subsequent 
destruction of cartilage and involvement of bone. 

But, when we come to what the author sets before him as his real object, 
namely, describing a method of operating, we find him clear and full 
enough in his statements. The method he advocates may be epitomized 
as follows : An incision is made from the back of one condyle to the back 
of the other, going below the patella, and dividing its ligament and the 
lateral ligaments, after which the crucial ligaments are divided. Next 
the articular surface of the femur is removed in such a manner as to leave 
a semi-cylindrical end convex from before backward, and the articular end 
of the tibia so as to present a corresponding semi-cylindrical concavity. 
This the author does with a fine fret-work saw fitted to a Butcher’s frame. 
The condyles must be reduced to an equal extent, so as to preserve their 
proper relations. The two ends must then be accurately adjusted. The 
epiphyseal line is not to be disturbed, if it can possibly be avoided. The 
hamstring tendons are to be let alone, unless they prevent putting the 
bone in proper position. The patella is to be removed with its fibrous 
investment. Hemorrhage is next to be checked, and suitable dressings 
applied. The apparatus recommended is that of Dr. Patrick Heron Wat¬ 
son, of Edinburgh, consisting of a rod of iron extending from the groin 
to the toes, bent at the ankle to follow the line of the foot, and at the 
knee so as to arch well above it. Dr. Fenwick has added two tin plates, 
one to embrace partly the thigh, and one to do the same to the upper part 
of the leg, so as to prevent twisting. The bar has either one ring or 
two, by which it can be swung. The lower part of the fixation apparatus 
consists of a Gooch’s splint, made to partly embrace the limb, and leave 
.the knee almost entirely free. The apparatus is applied with a paraffine 
bandage before the wound is closed, and then this is done after the method 
of Lister, the dressing being made to include the lower splint, but passing 
below the arch in the rod above. 

A second part of Dr. Fenwick’s book contains detailed accounts of ten 
cases, illustrated by nine photographs. The accounts are interesting, and 
the pictures are admirable in their execution, giving the impression of 
most favourable results in the author’s operations. 

Finally, there is a table of twenty-eight cases—twenty-one by Dr. Fen¬ 
wick—with only one death. Comparing Dr. Fenwick’s operations with 
those published by other surgeons, they appear to have been more success¬ 
ful, not only as to the mortality, but also as to the results obtained. (In 
the body of his book (p. 13) Dr. Fenwick says there were two deaths in 
twenty-eight cases, “ only one of which can be ascribed as due to the 
operation.” The table, as just stated, gives but one death. It also 
classes Tine result as doubtful, and includes two cases where amputation 
had to be performed.) 
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So much for the matter of this book. The style is loose and unme¬ 
thodical, the punctuation is sometimes very bad, and the language and 
construction trying to the reader. There are a number of rather serious 
errors of date, corrected in a slip of errata, and the very title-page con¬ 
tains a misprint by which lithograph becomes “lithograhs”. These faults 
are not of great consequence as compared with the instructiveness of the 
author’s matter; but they ought to be corrected if the book comes to a 
second edition. ' C. W. D. 


Art. XXVIII_ Types of Insanity: An Illustrated Guide in the Physical 

Diagnosis of Mental Disease. By Allen McLane Hamilton, M.D., 
one of the Consulting Physicians to the Insane Hospitals of New York 
City, etc. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 1883. 

Tiie photographs from La Salpetriere, found in the works of Charcot, 
Bourneville, and Regnaud, and others of the French school, have done so 
much towards making the fame of these authors, that we have wondered 
sometimes that the same comparatively easy method of spreading informa¬ 
tion and acquiring reputation had not been more resorted to in other 
countries than France. Dr. Hamilton has here utilized the method in 
some studies of insanity. The plates were drawn from instantaneous 
photographs, and the work has been admirably done. The subjects were 
selected from many hundreds of patients, and are typical. The forms of 
mental disease illustrated by the plates are idiocy, imbecility, melancholia 
attonita, chronic melancholia, subacute mania, chronic mania, dementia, 
and general paresis 

Certain acute affections of the ear, and the condition of the teeth in the 
insane, are also shown in the last plate. In Fig. 6 of this plate, referred 
to as syphilitic teeth, serrated and irregular lower teeth are represented. 
Hutchinson’s view, if we remember aright, was that only the condition of 
the upper incisors was indicative of syphilis. The whole doctrine of 
syphilitic teeth is doubtful. Notched, serrated, and irregular teeth of 
various kinds probably represent mal-nutrition and arrested development 
from various causes. 

Descriptive text accompanies the illustrations, and an abstract of the 
laws of various States with reference to the commitment of the insane is 
added. 

The work is an interesting contribution to psychiatry. C. K. M. 


Art. XXIX.— On the Treatment of Wounds and Fractures: Clinical 
Lectures. By Sampson Gamgee, F.R.S.E., etc. Second edition, 
8vo., pp. ix., 364. With 44 engravings on wood. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co., 1883. 


It is now so many years since Mr. Gamgee first enunciated his views 
in regard to the principles most conducive to repair of surgical Injuries, 



